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Much has been written about the qualities of heart and 
mind that formed the complex of the Roman character. 
Unfortunately too often, as now, a single quality is dis- 
cussed by itself and, in the end, left suspended like 
Mahomet’s coffin, when what is really wanted is a study 
of all the principal catch-words of Roman morality in 
integration, words like fides, pietas, honestas, virtus, 
constantia, and, of course, gravitas, as seen acting and 
reacting on one another. One of these days some one 
will take the time and the infinite pains to do this, and 
will put us all under a great obligation, because undoubt- 
edly Roman history, that is, the detailed exposition of the 
res gestae populi Romani, must be understood, if ever 
adequately understood, in the light of the interpretation 
put by the Romans themselves domi militiaeque on 
qualities such as those mentioned above. Such a pros- 
pective benefactor can, however, be helped by hints 
from various quarters, and I make bold here to throw 


out certain suggestions about Gravitas which may per- 
haps earn notice in his redaction of the many items he 
will have to consider relating to that word. 


Gravitas is a word of which we do well to consider the 
obvious origin. It is the quality, fundamentally, of being 
heavy, of having weight. Even when we have realized 
that point, we are likely to jump to the conclusion that 
the weight is derived from moral integrity or intellectual 
power. It may be so to some degree, but not necessarily 
by any means, and we should be very careful about 
reading such considerations into it at all times and under 
all circumstances. A simple example: there are some 
members of the United States Senate who carry much 
“weight,”’ but it will be found to be derived from senior- 
ity and the important committee chairmanships resultant 
therefrom. They are none the less viri summa gravitate; 
they are elder statesmen, even though graced with little 
philosophy other than that of day by day bargaining. 
This to a Roman would be readily comprehensible; the 
Gravitas derived from belonging to the right family and 
from spending a lifetime in the senate was simply in- 
calculable. It might include other things such as keen 
mental powers and the capacity for making a good public 
statement, but this was less certain ground, on which 
reputations could be easily wrecked. Much safer the 
position (to use the obvious British parallel) of a man 
like that Duke of Richmond described by Greville in 
these terms:! “He has, in fact, that weight which a man 
can derive from being positive, obstinate, pertinacious, 
and busy.” The conclusion of Greville’s statement merits 
attention: ‘‘but his understanding lies in a nutshell, and 
his information in a pin’s head.” Such a man would, in 
my judgment, have qualified very well for the Roman 
senate, and could well have been a distinguished figure 


there simply by sitting tight. This sounds like a descrip- 
tion of perfect stupidity, but that does not necessarily 
follow; it. may correspond with a very definitely establish- 
ed view of things and with a view very generally com- 
mending itself as rational. 

As a matter of fact the eminent English historian of 
Rome, Hugh Last, puts Gravitas in a way to make us see 
just how rational it appeared, and can still be made to 
appear. “‘(Gravitas) meant no more than the serious 
sense of responsibility’? — note how one catch-word is 
used to interpret another — ‘“‘which makes the smallest 
affairs of life seem things too great to be trifled with, but 
only to be decided after long consideration of the result 
... In the ancient world it was this peculiarly Roman 
quality which made Rome generally a stranger to the 
unthinking enthusiasms of the moment which produce a 
last state worse than the first.’’? So then Gravitas is utter 
conservatism; its perennial text is mazores nostri non sic 
voluerunt. It is not, seen in that light, a very attractive 
quality perhaps, but at all events it avoids a lot of 
trouble. But the point to be emphasized is that in all 
likelihood during most of the time for most people who 
counted, Gravitas was what we would call a very pedes- 
trian quality, not expressed by any great ability of argu- 
ment or by any practical power of being able to see both 
sides of a question, but founded on a belief that whatever 
was, was almost certainly best. It should be clear that 
the general existence of such a quality in a deliberative 
assembly does not call for unduly extended debate, and 
we are thus provided with an explanation of the way in 
which it was possible for Roman affairs to be conducted 
without the senate being continuously in session; only a 
disaster like that of the Trasimene Lake demanded that. 
You are entitled to assume a House in which the great 
majority were graves and the rest ambitious to appear so, 
men constitutionally opposed to change. It was not 
necessary for such people to do much talking; they were 
where they were and what they were through wealth 
sand family, the preservation of which is a first consider- 
ation. 

They did not have to have knowledge and certainly 
not briliancy. Their position can be made perfectly 
clear by another Greville quotation. ‘What great men 
are Lord Lonsdale, the Duke of Rutland, and Lord 
Cleveland! but strip them of their wealth and power, 
what would they be? Among the most insignificant of 
mankind; but they all acquire a factitious consideration 
by the influence they possess to do good and evil, the ex- 
tension of it over multitudes of dependents!’’® Again I 
seek to register the point that Gravitas in Roman life 
was actually something rather different from the value 
we usually attach to it. It was the sound, but not very 
attractive, ability to stick by a limited set of inherited 
principles, and to decline to waste time arguing about 
them.‘ The whole burden of proof against a mountain 
of sheer impassivity was on the shoulders of those who 
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would have a change of any kind. Yet it may well be that 
occasionally such a body will agree to a change;® though 
the change is probably long overdue, the legislation 
authorizing it may get the credit of great wisdom for its 
propounder. But is it not essentially his Gravitas that 
makes the change possible? He wins over Gravitas 
through Gravitas, because if a man as gravis as he is 
calls for the change, it is probably the part of Gravitas 
to accept it. Even then his triumph may be grudged him 
by men afraid of his cleverness. ‘“(Brougham) on Friday 
made a reply to Lord Stanhope which was the most 
beautiful piece of sarcasm and complete cutting-up 
(though with very good humour) that was ever heard and 
an exhibition to the like of which the Lords have not been 
accustomed.’’® “In England, as in ancient Rome,” says 
Kingsley Martin in a recent article, “ ‘weight’ and 
cleverness seldom go together.’”” 

I hope I am making some headway with the idea that 
Gravitas in Roman political life did not ordinarily suggest 
any aggressiveness of idea or profundity of thought or 
active excellence of character. A gravis was a man who 
took his position and duties very seriously, especially in 
the way of not inviting or welcoming change; indeed his 
Gravitas was that of something that remains set when it 
has been put down. It is not necessary to talk, especially 
to talk interestingly or amusingly, in order to maintain 
that result; the best way to maintain it is, in fact, not to 
talk but to look very anxious when anybody else talks, 
especially about change. Gravitas is thus registered in the 
countenance, which sets in a rather hard, immobile cast; 
you may for proof be referred to the gallery of Roman 
portraiture in the British Museum. The faces are able in 
a way, but not on the whole attractive; it is rather alarm- 
ing to find oneself by accident alone with them. Cicero 
was not altogether happy in such a gathering as the 
Roman senate; he was really only a lodger there, to use 
Catiline’s word.’ He did not belong there by hoary 
right, to which Catiline could justly appeal, as in fact he 
did.’ Indeed if we want to think the very worst of Cati- 
line, we may find it in his loss of friendship among his 
fellow-senators. He lost friendship through lack of 
Gravitas which, as they finally had to admit, meant a 
willingness to upset completely the established order of 
government. 

In the article by Kingsley Martin to which reference 
has already been made, Lloyd George is quoted for an 
opinion on Stanley Baldwin. He has been speaking of 
Winston Churchill who has, let us say, just finished a 
speech in the House of Commons. ‘‘Perfect! Then he sits 
down. The curtain falls and the Act is over. You applaud. 
But you are not convinced by a word of it.”” Why are you 
not convinced? Because you are, as an Englishman — or 
even as a Welshman — suspicious of political eloquence. 
There is trickery in keeping all those words in the air at 
once like so many balls or plates. ““Now compare Stanley 
Baldwin. Every sentence he utters is commonplace. 
There is not a memorable, not a witty or elevated phrase. 
Just platitudes slowly and monotonously enunciated. But 
he’s the man for the common jury. When he’s finished, 
you agree with him.”’ Why? Because he is gravis. He speaks 
the commonplace things that every Englishman under- 
stands; they are in the national tradition, more Romano. 
No rhetorical trickery, no phrases with painted faces and 
risqué lack of clothing, just plain words plainly arranged, 








as you might order them yourself. No high thought, 
nothing any higher than you recognize that you are 
yourself capable of, “just platitudes.” But platitudes are 
safe; no revolutionist can confine himself to platitudes. 
All this is Gravitas; it is being heavy enough to remain in 
the old accustomed spot unmoved. Nihil non grave dizit. 
Disraeli ignored, or forgot, British Gravitas in his first 
speech in the Commons and provoked only laughter; he 
had to fight a long, hard way back after an experienced 
friend had advised him that he could recover from his 
initial error if only he could contrive to appear sufficiently 
dull. Gravitas is not easy to move, yet it can be done at 
times, and to do it is a great triumph. Quid tam potens 
tamque magnificum, says Cicero,” quam .. . senatus 
gravitatem unius oratione converti? Cicero knew what it 
was to look into those subsellia filled with hard and un- 
sympathetic faces, — or maybe they were only graves. 


There is a familiar passage in Virgil" describing how a 
city mob that has got out of hand and is taking to acts of 
physical violence, is subdued by their catching sight of 
the arrival on the scene of a citizen who, being pietate 
gravis ac meritis, proceeds to dominate their passions and 
to tame their rage. We used to be told in school days that 
this was a beautiful example of the power of good charac- 
ter over the forces of evil, and I am afraid that I went 
on for years repeating the ancient saw, but today I know 
better. We must remember that we are dealing with an 
ancient Roman simile, which will, detail for detail, 
correspond with the items, factual and personal, in the 
act or event or situation of which the simile is amplifying 
the description. The person in the simile who gets the 
riot in hand is a Roman noble; that is certain, because he 
parallels Jupiter. This noble is described in a very intelli- 
gible way; he is pietate gravis. ‘‘Pietas,’’ says Hugh Last, 
“is the natural corollary to this gravitas — the attitude 
of proper submission which gravitas creates to all es- 
tablished institutions.’ Thus a man pietate gravis is a 
steady conservative (usually in our day described rather 
foolishly as a “reactionary,” which implies motion, 
while he is conspicuously immobile), firmly fixed in his 
belief in existing institutions, such, for example, as civil 
order; these he has, further, sought to maintain at home 
and abroad by public service (meritis). He is the epitome 
of aristocracy, conscious of his worth and dignity in the 
world, and secure in that economic backing which is apt 
to go with it; he is as Jupiter among a mob of noisy 
inferiors who have gone in for “direct action.”” The very 
sight of him (v. 152, conspexere) is a check on the mob 
just as the sight of the All-Father riding the waves in his 
chariot is on the winds (vv. 154-156, where the simile is 
clinched). His speech we can infer readily from Jupiter’s. 
“You scoundrels, what insolence is this? Do you think” 
(very ironically put) “that you are exempt by reason of 
your birth from controls and entitled to act this way? 
What permission have you for this gathering (sine 
numine, v. 133)? I have a mind to — however, let 
us get this mess settled first (v. 135). If it happens again, 
I have other treatment in mind (v. 136). Now get out 
of here, and tell your ward-bosses that it is to me (v. 139) 
and my class, men of responsibility and seriousness 
(pietate graves), to men characterized by public service at 
home and in the field, that the control of the state, the 
imperium (v. 138) is given by destiny, not to them nor to 
you. Their influence is to be confined to your slums and 
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back-alleys (note the ironic aula of v. 140); let them do 
their ‘soap-boxing’ (v. 140, zactet) there.’’ It seems to be 
that I have settled Virgil’s intention here in delineating 
the pietate gravis. He is no soft-soaper whose noble 
character restrains the “common man’ who has gone 
on the loose; he is an aristocrat who exercises his natural 
rule (v. 153, regit dictis animos), he is a man controlling 
beasts (v. 152, arrectis auribus, v. 152 silent, not tacent, 
v. 153, mulcet). There are no smiles, no jests, no dema- 
gogic appealing; his hand is heavy upon them. His control 
is exercised through position and achievement, not 
(necessarily) through moral character; he controls as a 
dominus among servi. It is no business of the servi what 
the moral character of the dominus is; he does not need 
it to be gravis. This is a most Roman way of viewing and 
interpreting this passage. It also makes simile and 
original fit like two perfectly concentric rings. 

Men who felt a sense of responsibility as something 
incumbent on them individually, who regarded the 
maintenance of the Roman state and the Roman way of 
life as the premier point in that responsibility, did not 
spend much time smiling and jesting; if Greeks could 
combine the two, or easily divest themselves of the one 
for the other, that was their business, but it was levitas 
in Roman eyes: nam, ut adversas res, sic secundas, im- 
moderate ferre levitatis est.2 The Romans took themselves 
very seriously (graviter) and that is why in the end the 
world had to take them seriously too. Hence in doing 
what appeared to them to be the only natural thing to 
do, they looked grave, because this concern of theirs was, 
for a long time, over sheer life and death, and later on 
over more power (for security’s sake, of course!) or less 
power. Responsibility made them graves, gave them 
Gravitas. Some men, even some Romans, like Lucretius, 
for example, looked grave because they were thinking 
of the problems of the self face to face with the universe. 
The one word Gravitas must cover them all alike, but one 
can be quite sure that the original Roman word Gravitas 
applied, not to the thinker, but to the man of practical 
affairs. That is why I am anxious to maintain that there 
is much danger for us in the attempt to appraise the 
Roman quality Gravitas; it is really a simple term, not 
one to indicate any worry over mental complexes. Cato 
the Elder was extremely serious in promptly getting rid 
of Greeks who, resident in Rome for political purposes, 
filled in the long waits by arguing seriously, as it would 
appear, on one side of a thesis one day and on the other 
side the next. For this “academic freedom” Cato and his 
fellows had no use; it was characterized by levitas. 


Here is a picture of an English nobleman in the early 
80’s, drawn with devastating skill by Lytton Strachey in 
the Tacitean manner, and needing no change to com- 
mend itself as a portrait of the pietate gravis ac meritis 
of ancient Rome." 


“Tn public affairs, no less than in private, Lord Harting- 
ton’s decisions carried an extraordinary weight. He was 
built upon a pattern which was very dear to his country- 
men. It was not simply that he was honest; it was that his 
honesty was an English honesty . In Lord Hartington 
they saw, embodied and glorified, the very qualities which 
were nearest to their hearts — impartiality, solidity, 
common sense. . . If ever they began to have misgivings, 
there, at any rate, was the example of Lord Hartington, 
who was never self ‘seeking, who was never excited, and had 
no imagination at all. Everything they knew about him 
fitted into the picture . .. They loved him for his casualness. 
They loved him for his hatred of fine sentiments. Above 
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all, they loved him for being dull. It was the greatest com- 
fort, — with Lord Hartington they could always be abso- 
lutely certain that he would never, in any circumstances, 

be either brilliant, or subtle, or surprising, or impassioned, 
or profound. As they sat listening to his speeches, in which 
considerations of stolid plainness succeeded one another 
with complete flatness, they felt, involved and supported by 


the colossal tedium, 
assured.” 


that their confidence was finally 


Quanta illa, di immortales, fuit gravitas!™ What a perfect 
passage for one’s best efforts in Latin prose translation, 
with some hope of success, because its whole thought 
and outlook is Roman ab imis unguibus ad verticem 
summum. It is a picture that any Roman noble might 
have gladly accepted as his encomium. 


In the Pharsalia of Lucan" there is a passage in which 
Cato of Utica expresses before his troops, after the 
assassination of Pompey, his views on the dead Leader. 
Cato certainly did not love Pompey but he could be fair 
to him, and his fairness appears in this place by his 
assessment of Pompey as a by no means contemptible 
example of a gravis. I am confining the translation to the 
plainest English equivalents. 


“A fellow-citizen has passed from among us who fell 
below the standards set by our ancestors in his recognition 
of the bounds set by law; however, in our generation, which 
has not displayed any respect for justice, he has been use- 
ful. He was powerful without destroying liberty, and, with 
the masses prepared to serve him slavishly, he alone re- 
mained a private citizen, and, though he directed the 
senate, it was a senate that still remained a true governing 
body. He made no demands based on the rights which 
armed force bestows, and although there were things which 
he desired, he was prepared to see them denied him. The 
fortune which he possessed was enormous, but he contribut- 
ed to the Treasury far more than he withheld from it. He 
took up the sword, but he knew also how to lay it down. He 
preferred battle to civil life, but even as a soldier he loved 
peace. He found pleasure in accepting a military command 
but also in resigning it. His family life was clean, unex- 
travagant, and never corrupted by the exalted position of 
its head. His has been a great and reputable name among 
the nations of the world, and one which in no small degree 
advantaged our own country.” 


There is rhetoric in this passage; what else could you 
expect of the nephew of Seneca? And yet in the matter 
of a judgment in Gravitas, Lucan becomes as noble, for 
the moment, as any Latin poet. But not noble in the 
expression of any profundity of thought (not that kind 
of Gravitas is being discussed), noble only in describing a 
Roman of whom so hard a judge as the younger Cato 
thought that, on the whole, he was gravis. Moribus 
antiquis stat res Romana virisque. No mos more antiquus 
than feeling seriously (graviter) about first things first; 
speaking seriously, looking serious, acting seriously, — 
that is Gravitas. Those who like can add a little of that 
philosophy which some of our people have borrowed from 
the Greeks, but it will not make Gravitas any more 
gravis. The Roman has the necessary ‘“‘weight.” 


1The Greville Memoirs (London, 1875), vol. III, p. 15. *The Legacy 
of Rome, edited by Cyril Bailey. The Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1923, 
p. 211. *The Greville Memoirs, vol. I, p. 27. ‘7bid., vol. III, p. 208. 
‘For assuredly neither the King, nor the Church, nor the aristocracy, 
seriously and sincerely desire these or any other reforms, and only 
agree to them from necessity.” ‘Jbid., vol. III, p. 115, characteriza- 
tion of Lord Bathurst: ‘‘greatly averse to changes, but unwillingly 
acquiescing in many.” */bid., vol. II, p. 86. 7*New Statesman (Lon- 
don), August 21, 1948, p. 152, “‘Weight.’’ *Sallust’s Catzline, 31.7. 
Sallust, l.c. section 8. De Oratore, 1.8.31. “Aeneid 1.148-156. 
2The Legacy of Rome, p. 211. “Cicero, De Officiis, 1.26.90. “Eminent 
Victorians, (London and New York, 1918): the essay on “‘The End 
of General Gordon.’’ Quoted with permission of Harcourt, Brace & 
Co. “De Amicitia, 25.96. %9.190-203. "Ennius, Annales, XVI, 5 
(Mueller). 














**753 and All That” 


Norman W. DeWi1r1T 
Professor Emeritus of Classics, University of Toronto 


The title of this piece is patterned after that of a book 
called “‘1066 and All That.’’ Its purpose is not to prove 
any specific thesis but rather to beget doubts. The 
attitude in which we approach the topic is that of an 
ignoble American humorist who once wrote: “It ain’t the 
things we don’t know that makes fools of us but the 
things we do know that ain’t so.’’ Scholars have long 
had rather fixed ideas about the beginnings of Rome. It 
is our modest hope to unsettle some of them. 


Let us take our beginning from Virgil. He would have 
us believe that the arrival of Aeneas at the site of Rome 
occurred at a date which in our era would be August 12, 
1086 B.c. If this statement seems a trifle mysterious, as 
well it may, here are the data: Aeneas came upon 
Evander celebrating the annual rites in honor of Her- 
cules, to be found in the Roman Calendar under August 
12. We are told also that Aeneas was to reign for three 
years, Ascanius for thirty, and his descendants for three 
hundred.! This makes 333, the more credible because 
mystical. Add to this 753 and the total is 1086, a figure 
close enough to the traditional date of the fall of Troy, 
and even to that which is gleaned from the concrete 
findings of the archaeologists. Assuming the historicity 
of it, the question we raise is this: What was the situation 
at the site of Rome between 1086 and 753? If we cannot 
trust the world’s greatest newspapers with their batta- 
lions of fact-finding reporters to forecast correctly the 
outcome of a national election, can we trust the bald- 
headed historians? 


Having by this time achieved perhaps the viewpoint 
of an open mind, let us try to examine objectively a 
single item of Roman life. Let us imagine ourselves 
strolling idly in the Forum some bright morning long 
ago. The conscript fathers, faultlessly draped in ample 
togas, are wending their way to the senate house. Would 
they not remind us of so many sheiks out of the Arabian 
desert had our perceptions not been dulled and drugged 
by habit and custom? What an outlandish garb! How 
incongruous with that rustic life of which they boasted! 
Try to imagine the toga-clad race either climbing fences, 
or holding a plow or breaking in a fractious colt. By 
origin the Romans were Nordics, men out of the forested 
North, which contributed to civilization the boon of 
breeches. How came it about that they sported a style 
of dress so manifestly Oriental? If the toga is not a 
mystery, the blame is on us; it certainly ought to become 
a mystery. 

Let us continue this inquiring mood and take a critical 
look at Romulus and Remus and all that. At the very 
outset our suspicion is justly aroused because each of the 
twins has but one name, like Greeks and other foreigners. 
Could it be that they were really immigrants like Castor 
and Pollux? The Roman name, a very singular species of 
nomenclature, was developed at a very early date. Why 
should Titus Tatius have two names, like Numa Pom- 
pilius and the rest of the kings, but the twins only one 
name apiece? Once again, why should Romulus, accord- 
ing to one account, have cruelly murdered Remus, and 
yet, according to our thoughtful Virgil, have associated 
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this same brother with himself in giving to Rome a 
government based upon law?? Why this confusion? Is it 
possible that we have here some imported nature myth, 
presenting in story form the victory of winter over 
summer, or some ancient account of creation, setting 
forth the beginning of the human race and the origin of 
evil, or an amorphous combination of myths, clumsily 
transformed into a foundation legend? 


Let us not answer this question but rather keep on 
asking it. Let us inquire also why the twins were dis- 
covered by a shepherd. The vicinity of Rome, heavily 
wooded in antiquity, was never a grazing region. Neither 
did the Romans at any time entertain soft sentiments 
about shepherds. The toughest and dumbest slaves were 
set apart for this service and they regularly played a fore- 
most role in slave wars. It was in the Orient that a 
sentimental attitude toward shepherds prevailed, and 
we, having been piously nurtured on Bible stories, readily 
overlook the inconsistency and accept the unwarranted 
transfer of the eastern sentiment to Rome. Is not the 
Romulus legend as manifestly Oriental as the voluminous 
toga itself? 

Mention of Roman names serves to remind us of 
another question, which we approach by a detour. In 
Roman law every man was called Gaius, the equivalent 
of John Doe in America, and every woman was called 
Gaia. Ubi tu Gaius, ego Gaia, ran a marriage formula: 
“Where you are the man of the house, I am the lady of 
the house.’’ Let us now propose that this name Gazus is 
derived from the Doric Greek ga, ‘earth’, and that the 
meaning is ‘son of earth’. How wild a guess, someone 
will say. If we add, however, that tit is a Phoenician 
word for ‘earth’, whence the Titans, giant ‘sons of earth’, 
and that the name Titus is, next to Gaius, perhaps the 
most frequent Roman praenomen, does this fact render 
our derivation of Gazus less improbable? There is a point 
to be added, however. The Phoenicians spoke the same 
language as the Hebrews and it is a fact well known that 
the name Adam means ‘mud’. May we not then suggest 
that Gaius, Titus and Adam are synonyms? Again, why 
did the Romans call one whose given name was unknown 


filius terrae? Lastily, may we not well wonder whether 


Phoenicians and Greeks were not living together at the 
site of Rome long before 753? We do know that the oldest 
Greek colony of Cumae, Rome’s first Greek neighbor, was 
biracial. 

The correct name of the Palatine Hill, historically the 
nucleus of the city, was a noun, Palatiwm. Many years 
ago a scholarly friend* reminded me that an older spelling 
was Balatium, and he suggested that this was nothing but 
a Latinized form of Phoenician Ba’alath (th like t in lot, 
not as in lath), which is the feminine form of Ba’al, of 
Biblical infamy. Among the cities of the tribe of Dan the 
Bible mentions a Ba’alath and it is also recorded of 
Solomon, who flourished in the tenth century, that he 
founded a city of this name.‘ So there is no doubt about 
the use of the word to denote cities. 


The suggestion of my learned friend had simmered in 
my mind for several years before it occurred to me to ask 
of a colleague in the department of Orientals, how the 
Phoenician ramah or rama, ‘high place’, would have been 
transliterated. Instantly he replied roma. Have we here 
the true etymology of Roma? Is it a precise synonym of 
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Balatium? The female Ba’al was regularly worshipped on 
isolated hills. What a tumult of emotions would have 
surged up in the heart of a roving, superstitious Phoeni- 
cian, making his way up the Tiber, at the sight, not of one 
hill alone but a veritable nest of them? More especially as 
those hills were crowned with noble trees, constituting 
exactly such groves for the worship of the consort of 
Ba’al as kept the righteous passions of Hebrew prophets 
boiling in Old Testament days! 

From the beginning there seems to have been some- 
thing singular about the site of Rome. How shall we 
account for the sanctity that there attached to hills and 
nowhere else in Italy? Why should the Plebeians have 
seceded to a mons sacer? Why in 204 B.c., when the 
mother goddess, the Magna Mater, was brought from 
Asia, was it taken for granted that her new abode should 
be located on the Palatine? Perhaps we may find in the 
early arrival there of the female Ba’al the answers that 
we seek. She was a mother goddess, a fertility goddess; 
she was Mother Earth herself. The earth in turn was con- 
ceived of as a low, circular mound, and every isolated 
hill was a natural image of her and by virtue of this fact 
sacred. ‘An altar of earth thou shalt make unto me,” 
runs a verse of the Old Testament,® and quite in harmony 
with this is the injunction of the old laws according to 
Horace “‘to scorn not the handy turf,” the altar of earth 
crowned with ‘the living sod.’’* The altar of earth, so 
easily erected anywhere, was itself an image of Mother 
Earth, of Ba’alath originally. Why, it may be asked, did 
the Romans think of the earth as a circle, orbis terrae or 
orbis terrarum? Ideas are capable of long outliving the 
contexts in which they were born. 

The Phoenicians worshipped their chief gods as a pair, 
Ba’al and Ba’alath, male and female. Ba’al means ‘lord’ 
and melek was a synonym, which survives in the first 
syllable of Melcarth, Greek Melicertes, ‘lord of the city’, 
that is, Hercules. Where was the altar of Hercules, the 
Ara Maxima, in Rome? Exactly where we should expect 
to find it, at the foot of the Balatium, which was at one 
and the same time the image and the abode of his in- 
separable consort. The myth of Hercules and Cacus, 
which Virgil relates to explain the beginning of the cult, 
is known even in ancient India and cannot be of Italic 
origin. Even Warde Fowler, who is partial to Italic 
origins to the point of sentimentality, suggests a foreign 
source for this myth and a date earlier than 753.’ He does 
not bring into this connection the Circus Maximus and 
the chariot races; both must be linked as closely with the 
Palatine as with Hercules himself. Hill, altar and Circus 
form a topographical unit. The horse and chariot, we 
know from the Bible, was at its peak of popularity in the 
time of Solomon, tenth century, and from Homer we 
know of its vogue in Trojan times. We know too that 
Solomon enjoyed a profitable monopoly of the horse and 
chariot trade in Asia.’ What is more reasonable than to 
suppose that his maritime colleagues, the Phoenicians, 
were in the same age distributing the horse and chariot 
by sea? 

In the month of March a licentious festival was cele- 
brated in honor of a supposed deity called Anna Perenna. 
Warde Fowler held the opinion that “her name can 
hardly be anything but a feminine form of annus,’ as- 
suming that some connection must exist with anus and 
anulus, ‘ring’, ‘the ring of the year’, as it were. Not only 
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do the linguisticians reject this popular etymology, it is 
also much simpler to recognize in Anna Perenna the 
Phoenician anna, meaning ‘grace’, as in Hannibal, 
‘grace of Ba’al’. The name of the supposed deity is then 
half Phoenician, half Latin, and means ‘grace thoughout 
the year’. It signifies a wish or prayer, like “Happy New 
Year.”’ Those who participated in the festival used to 
pray that they might live as many years as they drank 
cups of wine. There is no need to assume the denotation 
of a divinity, though the misunderstanding is readily ex- 
plained by the ancient use of Anna as a proper name. 
May we not rather recognize in the antiquity of the 
festival, in its sexual license and in the name itself addi- 
tional items of evidence for the presence of Phoenicians 
in the earliest days of the city? 


Omitting other relics of Phoenician life in Rome, let us 
turn to the Greeks. Virgil represents Evander as settled 
among the hills of Rome before 1086. Is such an early 
date conceivable? Why did Ennius and Virgil denote the 
Greeks by the name Graii, which belonged to one of the 
most obscure, though very ancient, branches of the race? 
How came it about that the Greek equivalent of the more 
usual term, Graeci, was obsolete in Greece before the 
classical period? To Homer the people we call “Greeks” 
were ‘‘Achaeans.”’ How explain the Latin word Achivi, 
which is an older form, as the v, standing for the lost 
digamma, demonstrates? Manifestly there must have 
been contact between Rome and Greece in pre-Homeric 
times, long before the Greeks learned to call themselves 
“‘Hellenes.” 


What then do all these items add up to? How are we 
to picture to ourselves the dark age of Rome between 
Virgil’s 1086 and Varro’s 753? Can we think of the com- 
munity as a Phoenician emporium with an admixture of 
pre-Homeric Greeks? If the similarity of Balatium to 
Ba’alath stood alone, such an hypothesis might be airily 
dismissed; but Roma from rama, Gaius from ga, Titus 
from tit, and the curious phrases filius terrae and orbis 
terrae, these compel consideration in a court of scholarly 
inquiry. Add to these Anna Perenna, the Oriental garb 
we call the toga, the exotic legends of Romulus and 
Remus and Hercules and Cacus, and the chariot racing. 
Add also the curious names Graii and Achivi and the case 
is so strong that dismissal is scarcely conceivable. 


Finally, not to be dogmatic, would it mesh suitably 
with the evidences cited — and much has been omitted — 
if we should think of the primitive settlement as a self- 
governing foreign concession, like the Greek Naucratis 
in Egypt, Saguntum in Spain, or the modern Hong Kong, 
with extra-territorial rights, and surmise that, when at 
length the inhabitants were no longer able to maintain 
order within their own borders, the surrounding Latin 
landlords stepped in and took over the government? 
Note that Rome was never called an oppidum; it always 
seemed in a class by itself in the Latin community. If this 
surmise should prove correct, then the year 753 would 
mark, not the founding but the refounding. Incidentally, 
for a thorough investigation of this problem Latin and 
Greek scholarship alone would not be adequate; an 
Orientalist would also be needed. 

1Aen. 1.261-274. *Jbid. 1.292; cf. Geo. 2.533. *William Sherwood 
Fox, President Emeritus, Univ. of Western Ontario. ‘Josh. 19.44; 


1 Kings 9.18; 2 Chron. 8.6. ‘Exod. 20.24. Odes 1.19.3; 2.15.17; 3.8.4. 
7Rom. Fest. p. 197. 81 Kings 10.28-29. *Loc. cit. p. 52. 
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Classical Education 


In this atomic age, when things are in the saddle and 
men seem to live only in order to make themselves more 
completely slaves of the material, it is truly heartening 
to come across a spiritual tonic like the November issue 
of The Humanities, the classical quarterly of the students 
of Boston College. Here are college men who have not 
surrendered their souls to the latest fad. Read the two 
leading articles of that issue (Vol. VIII, No. 1) — the 
first one entitled “Education or Whimsey?” by the 
editor-in-chief, Edward F. Callahan, and the second, 
“Liberal Education — If At All,” by Brendan Mae 
Govern — and be convinced that there is hope for the 
future of young America. These articles prove that there 
are some college men in this country today who think for 
themselves and think straight, who understand the im- 
plications of modern technical society, who know whither 
an almost exclusively vocational training as a prepara- 
tion for life will inevitably lead us, and who want the 
classics and a liberal education because they are con- 
vinced that, under God, nothing else can save what is 
best in our civilization and culture. We hail their in- 
telligence and their courage. They are a credit to their 
Alma Mater and to the liberalizing studies which they 
have wisely chosen to pursue in college. 

The departments of classical languages in institutions 
of higher learning in America are not threatened with 
extinction. There will always be learned men amongst 
us to cultivate philology and the related sciences of 
antiquity. Here is not our battle-ground. Something far 
more important than the perpetuation of classical 
learning is at stake. Sound education hangs perilously in 
the balance, and hence, the good life, genuine human and 
humane culture. Towards the preservation and advance- 
ment of this, our greatest treasure, the classics have an 
important contribution to make both in high school and 
in college. Here let us classicists entrench ourselves and 
do our work with zeal: the work of cultivating and per- 
fecting through a thorough study of the great books of 
Greece and Rome the moral, rational, human personality 
of young America. Student publications like The Human- 
ities of Boston College and announcements like that of 
the A.B. honors curriculum at Xavier University, Cin- 
cinnati,! are a tremendous lift. May they be omens of 
better things to come also in many other colleges! 

There are still a few colleges in the United States that 
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have not bowed the knee to Baal — colleges that still 
require an integrated curriculum of classics, literature, 
mathematics, science, history, and philosophy for the 
A.B. degree. The traditional college degree is threatened 
today with complete denaturalization and dehuman- 
ization. This surely is no time for the old guard to falter 
and betray the cause of the humanities by giving up the 
Latin requirement for the A.B. 

Over thirty years ago Lane Cooper in a notable ad- 
dress? warned the classical teachers of America that if 
Greek were eventually to disappear from the curriculum. 
of all the schools, Latin in no long time would follow, 
and sooner or later the serious study of modern languages 
and_Jiteratures would also be discountenanced. Alas! 
that prophecy has already been half fulfilled: Avertat 
Deus omen! As back in 1915, so today, in Professor 
Cooper’s words, ““The foes of culture, the haters of ideas 
and ideals are many —— how often are they haters of 
Greek!’’* Let then the friends of ideas and ideals at last 
present a united front against ‘‘the officious heralds of a 
shallow and meaningless culture.’”"* We have yielded far 
too much already. Attack is the only adequate defense. 

F. A. P. 





1Cfr. Classical Bulletin 25.17 (Dec. 1948). 2‘The Teaching of 
English and the Study of the Classics,’ Educat. Rev. 49.45 (Jan. 
1915). *Jbid. 42d. cbid. 





It is a great pleasure and a privilege for us to be able 
to present side by side in this issue two thought-provok- 
ing articles by Dr. Wm. Hardy Alexander and Dr. 
Norman W. DeWitt, outstanding classical scholars of 
this continent and humanists of international reputation, 
quondam classmates in the keen rivalry of Toronto under- 
graduate days, and in this year of grace, 1949, laureate 
jubilarians in litteris humanioribus. To the new President 
of the American Philological Association and to his 
veteran confrere our most sincere congratulations! Read- 
ers of the CLASSICAL BULLETIN have long enjoyed their 
spirited contributions to our pages. We hope our gracious 
Emeriti will favor us with many more during the fruitful 
years of well-earned leisure which, we pray, may still be 
granted them — senes, sed mehercules virides animo ac 
vigentes! 





The Second University of Kentucky Foreign Language 
Conference will be held from March 31 through April 2, 
1949. The theme: “Toreign Languages in Democratic 
Education.” Special lecturers: Drs. Walter V. Kaulfers 
(lilinois), M. Blakemore Evans (Ohio State), Hubert 
MeNeill Poteat (Wake Forrest). Some fifty papers will 
be presented. The First uKriec in 1948 drew some 300 
registrants, representing more than 100 institutions and 
nine languages, from seventeen states. 1949 programs 
may be had from Prof. Jonah W. D. Skiles, Director of 
the Conference, Frazee Hall 102, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Ky. 





Homer’s grandeur is not the mixed and turbid grand- 
eur of the great poets of the north, of the authors of 
Othello and Faust; it is a perfect, a lovely grandeur. Cer- 
tainly his poetry has all the energy and power of the poe- 
try of our ruder climates; but it has, besides, the pure 
lines of an Ionian horizon, the liquid clearness of an 
Ionian sky.—Matthew Arnold. 
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Balde — the German Horace 


JamMEs J. Mertz, S.J. 
Loyola University, Chicago 

James Balde, S.J., the ““German Horace,” who ranks 
on a par with Casimir Sarbiewski,! the ‘‘Polish Horace,” 
belonged to the old stock of the Bott. As a man he had 
all the characteristics of his people, the serious moods 
and temperament and dark humors, which were the 
source of his wit and sarcasm and rollicking fun. Jacobus 
Baldaeus Boiorum, as his name was Latinized, was born 
in the free town of Ensisheim, Upper Alsace, on January 
4, 1604. His father was in the service of the king’s council 
and of the Landgrave Archduke Maximilian, who gave 
the town a degree of prestige. James was the second of 
eight children. He received a fine education, becoming 
very proficient in German. To give his boy every oppor- 
tunity, his father sent him to Belfort, to learn the Bur- 
gundian dialect (bouwrguignon), which would help him in 
the law practice for which he was destined. In 1615 the 
Latin school of Ensisheim was entrusted to the Jesuits 
of Freiburg and Munich, and young Balde was recalled 
to continue his studies at home. Latin now became his 
second mother tongue. At sixteen he finished his studies 
in humanities and rhetoric, and owing to the unsettled 
political conditions in his native Alsace — the Thirty 
Years’ War — he went to Bavaria. He never returned to 
Alsace for a protracted stay, but he always kept his 
homeland in his heart, calling it? the sedes nobilis, anuli 
smaragdus orbis, and the diva felix ac Berecynthiae 
aequata matrt. His one request in later life will be that on 
his tomb be inscribed: “Here lies the Alsatian bard who 
was crowned with the laurel.’”’? Only once does he call 
himself a “Bavarian” poet.* His heart always remained 
in the “jewel spot of the world,” Alsace. 

In 1620 he went to Strasbourg, probably with the in- 
tention of entering the University of Molesheim near 
that famous city. He calls Strasbourg “the city of silvery 
beauty” — the Latin name is Argentoratum or Argentina. 
In his 19th satire he tells us of the joy he experienced in 
satisfying his native curiosity there: he visited the mark- 
ets; with his cronies — one of them was Peter Busch- 
mann — he sang his troubadour songs on its streets; he 
even consulted an Egyptian fortune-teller, who told 
him that he had big ideals but common-place compan- 
ions, that he hated to put his nose to the grindstone, and 
that he would one day be a poet whom the goddess of 
song would crown with the laurel. When she told him of 
a ‘‘one-eyed (half-blind?) girl across the sea’? whom he 
would court, he gave her a cuff on the ear, fled precipi- 
tously, and found solace for his injured feelings with his 
friend Peter in the White Horse Tavern, drinking, as he 
says, “of the fruit of the grape and laughing our heads 
on.””" 

Hactenus audita est. Sed cum de coniuge lusca 
trans freta ducenda Tartessia 

infremui vertique manum colaphoque sonante 
responsum pretiumque dedi meque ocius inde 
rursus ad oenophorum, Petro plaudente, recepi 
quo caput albus equus notis insignibus effert, 
laetus ubi et dulci resolutus uterque Lyaeo 
diluimus curas ac spissum risimus una. 

Owing to the Thirty Years’ War the school at Mole- 
sheim was discontinued and Balde went to Bavaria, to 
the University of Ingolstadt. Here he took his doctorate 
in philosophy and, to comply with the wish of his father, 
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entered the law school, where he would “‘plow through the 
pages of Justinian.’’> He speaks of Ingolstadt as “the 
home of the Muses and of athletes. Here you have the 
pentathlon in all its glory, racing, boxing, throwing the 
discus . . . every sport has its reward.” The young man 
took part in everything. He was a universal favorite. Like 
many a young person, he was the arbiter elegantiarum 
and began to write satires, some humorous and some 
grim. He declares in one of his odes® that Juvenal, 
Flaccus, Persius, Lucilius were his patron saints and 
Zoilus his archpriest, while he was the porcupine shooting 
his quills. 

Cui lacessitus timide peperci? 

Quem tuli nostros male provocantem 


Zoilum nervos? Quot ad usque restim 
paene coegi! 


Semper armatus gradiebar, instar 

hystricis retro meditantis ictum, 

omnibus membris in arundinetum et 
spicula versis. 

In spite of the bubbling spirit of youth and the many 
dangers to which he was exposed, Balde never lost his 
fine moral tone. His native good humor shows itself in 
many a poem he wrote in the humanistic spirit when 
philosophy and the law became tiresome. He never really 
cared for law. In the second book of his Lyrics he writes 
of “love as the driving power of all his actions, the inmost 
life of his soul.’”’? A poem written to a musician by the 
name of Arsacius Mamiroda will reveal his thoughts.’ In 
it he says: 

Spe, metu, votis, odio, dolore, 

gaudiis, ira variamur omnes, 

Corpus his nervis animusque certo 
contremit ictu. 


Inter argutas resonare chordas 
est amor princeps. Age nunc et artem 
disce ludendi: capies magistro 

certius usu 
digna si speres, cupias honestum, 
oderis culpam, metuas timenda, 
diligas Numen, modereris irae 

laetus et insons, 


mulceas ipsos homines deosque 

Orpheo major pecudesque et ornos: 

totus astrorum chorus explicatas 
arriget aures. 

The turning-point of his life came on a beautiful night 
in May. Accompanied by some of his friends, he went 
out to serenade a young girl, the daughter of a baker. 
Her home was directly opposite a Franciscan friary. 
He sang a song composed for the occasion to the accom- 
paniment of the mandolin. No window opened to his 
appeal: only the midnight hour boomed solemnly from 
the town-clock through the deserted streets, as he heard 
from the friary the solemn chanting of matins. He lis- 
tened. Was this the answer to his heart’s desire? He took 
his mandolin and dashed it against the corner of the 
house with the words: 

Cantatum satis est; frangite barbiton. 


It was his farewell to the world. The following morning 
he asked for admission into the Society of Jesus. On July 
16, 1624 — he was then twenty years of age — he became 
a Jesuit and remained one till the day of his death, 
August 9, 1668. 


After two years of ascetical training and a review of 
his classical studies, Balde taught for two years at 
Munieh and two at Innsbruck, and then returned to 
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Ingolstadt in 1630 for his theological studies. Here he was 
ordained a priest in 1633. The years 1635 to 1637 were 
spent as teacher of rhetoric in Ingolstadt. During these 
two years he produced his Epithalamium, the Templum 
Honoris, the Poema de Vanitate Mundi, and the tragedy 
Jephtias. In 1637 he was recalled to Munich at the ex- 
press wish of Duke Albert VI to teach rhetoric. The 
two sons of the duke, Franz Karl and Max Heinrich, were 
listed among his pupils. Evidently they were a bit too 
intent on the hunt and neglected their studies. Their 
father received a poem containing these lines: 
Parvis maxima stant principiis ac pariter jacent 
gr ged utginees. Re ataen Qui bene providus 
non spernit modicum, sive sago sive toga, sapit. 
In 1638 he succeeded Father Drexel as court preacher 
and on July 31, 1640 he pronounced his solemn (final) 
vows of profession as a Jesuit. He wrote for the occasion 
the beautiful poem, “The Heliotrope,’’ which has the 
same name as Drexel’s famous work. It begins:° 
Iamque adeo toti nutu pendemus ab uno, 
Alea iacta semel. 
Numinis imperio commisimus omnia; tanti 
sit retinere nihil. 
iusserit; in Libycis stivam ducemus arenis 
Caucaseove iugo. 


He longed to go to the foreign missions but his delicate 
health, due to a tubercular condition, prevented him 
from fulfilling this desire. Even the sermons he had to 
give as court preacher tired him considerably, so that he 
often went for a rest to Ebersberg, a summer home of the 
Jesuits in the Bavarian hills. He never finished the history 
of Bavaria at which he worked for eight years. In 1651 
he was sent to Neuburg on the Danube, where he re- 
mained till his death. 

The years 1637 to 1645 comprise the period of his 
finest lyric productions. His influence spread not only 
through Bavaria and southern Germany, but even be- 
yond. A number of illustrious men of his day are men- 
tioned in his poems — poets, historians, mathematicians, 
doctors, politicians, religious, priests — many of whom 
he addressed in his Odes and Epodes or other poems, 
but most of the subject matter of his poetry is derived 
from the ordinary little things of life. He was always 
observant and a good psychologist. He wrote of the 
Black Forest, the Vosges, the Alps, the beauty of nature, 
of churches and shrines, of paintings, religious and pro- 
fane. The Congregatio Macilentorum, or ‘Society of the 
Gaunt,” which he founded and in which there was a 
special group called the Stoa, which sought to instil 
Christian principles of self-denial in order to counteract 
the frivolities and !ack of self-control of the times, gave 
him an opportunity of satire which, while humorous, 
carries important lessons for life. There is, for instance, 
the Agathyrsus, the story of a fabled Scythian people who 
chose the thinnest man for their king. The poem on 
“Lady Gauntness,” opens with an invitation to the 
Fourth of the Graces:” 

Soror Galeni, vivida sanitas 

tibi dicati corporis, huc ades; 

huc Gratiarum quarta, divis 
iuncta tribus, Macies, sonoros 

molire passus. 
He is always straightforward with an honesty of purpose 
that would not permit any compromise with his con- 
science. He hated hypocrisy and any form of double- 
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dealing and insincerity. He will have no part in flattery 
and subserviency to the great. One quotation from a 
poem addressed to Matthias Raso, Animi generosi 
libertas," and another from Quid est monarchia?® will 
have to suffice to illustrate this attitude of mind. 


sed tu pelle procul, neu tremulum velis 

incurvare genu, neu laribus vagam 

dignatus dominam suppliciter pedes 
turpi stringere basio. 


Utcunque dulci gloria perfurit 
venas tumultu, torquet amarius. 
Corona tot gemmata curis 
plus aloes habet, anne mellis? 

Balde himself, while lauding wine and song in the 
Horatian spirit, was not enjoying good health. Due to 
hard application, he was “like Mercury poised between 
heaven and earth.” His sanguine temperament and 
lively imagination often led him to cross swords with 
censors and critics who failed to get the drift of his 
poems. The first he treated with the utmost courtesy, 
though he often took issue with them in humorous and 
even sarcastic lines. Their criticisms never troubled his 
even balance and cheerfulness. He was always ready to 
“use the sponge” on the passages criticised. His poem, 
Nemesis sancta,'* written to one of his censors, begins: 

At, o sceleste, qui meos versus secas 
mordesque nigris dentibus, 

ego te domabo et memet ulciscar probe. 

; Ades, cruente Zoile: 

te criminosum dulcis ultor omnibus 
devoveo primum Gratiis, 

quae te volentem flere ridentem velint 
amosse caepas sedulae 

et, ne trucem ructare possis spiritum, 
pellita demant allia 


When his literary enemies — he had no others — pressed 
him too hard, he could be rather sharp. The little poem 
addressed to Christopher Immola® illustrates this. 


Non est meum, si plebs amat aequior, 
gaudere, si plebs odit iniquior, 
doeres =. A 4 we eS 
Quid interest? 
contemnar a vili popello, 
an celebrer digito faventis 


monstrandus, Hic est; seu mihi pollicem 
Suburra vertat seu premat, improba 
virtute tantundem rependo 
meque mea involuo lacerna. 


In spite of his caustic pen he was always the pleasant 
wit, quick to take in a situation and always ready to 
favor a friend with a lilting song. Many of his more 
delicate poems, especially those in honor of the Mother of 
God, were written during summer vacations. We have a 
few anecdotes of his quick repartee. A tenant named 
Walter had to furnish a fat ox every year to the college 
at Neuburg as part payment of his rent. On one occasion, 
just as he was ready to ride away, he offered to give a 
second ox if Balde would compose a line of Latin verse 
while he was climbing into the saddle. Balde improvised 
the hexameter: 

Ascendat Gualter, veniat bos unus et alter. 
At another time he was riding past the land-owner’s hill 
estate, which was known for its sour wine. Balde ex- 
claimed: 

Mons ubi nativum vites lacrimantur acetum. 


His poetry was the spontaneous song of the heart. It was 
characterized by brilliant imagination, nobility of 
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thought and expression, wit and humor, strength and 
tenderness, learning, love of nature, and knowledge of 
the human heart. His mastery of Latin and his thorough 
knowledge of classical models gave him a readiness of 
expression that did not, however, destroy his originality. 
For innocent, bantering jest we may take his poem De 
Toanne Bayla, Suevo, quinquies viduo,'® which begins: 


Credet hoc quisquam? Babylus maritus 
coniugis quintae, simul occupatam 
litibus secum rapuere tristes 
fata sub umbras, 
ducit et sextam vetulus iuvencam. 
Unde tam diros precor hausit ignes? 
Esse dicamus super omne regnum 
maius amoris. 
The same joy of life is expressed in two little poems, one 
on wine,” with its last stanza: 
Te Iuno furtim, forsan et inscia 
Iunone laetus Iuppiter hauserit, 
Malitque Bacchus se relicto 
te bibere et suus hine renasci, 
and a poem Ad Amphoram Cerevisiariam, a parody and 
palinode,'® 
O nata Capri sidere frigido, 
seu tu querelam sive geris minas 
seu ventris insanum tumultum et 
difficilem, mala testa, somnum; 
Tu triste tormentum ingenio admoves 
plerumque leni; tu sapientium 
et pectus oblimas et ora, 
ne retegant animum fidelem. 
Te pestilentem neglegit anxius 
dives; sed addis cornua pauperi 
post te neque iratos trementi 
regum apices neque militum arma. 
* * * 


He has his laughs in the Batrachomyomachia, or ‘Battle 
of the Frogs and Mice,” in which he gives play to his 
feelings in satire, which, he says, ‘‘is a check on evil, a 
friend of truth, an enemy of the wicked, a destroyer of 
flattery and sham, a protector of innocence and the 


servant of justice.” If Catullus and Ovid could rhapsodize 
over a canary or a parrot, Balde will address his pet 
finch.” 


DE SPINULO Svo 


Quod nec psittacus audeat 

Nec phoenix patrii on cineris rogo 
heres ipse sui neque 

Iunonis volucer gemmeus impetret, 
audes, delicium meum, 

me turbare canentem imperiosius, 
Siren rustica, spinule, 

ales nequitiae dulcis et ingeni. 
Seu furatus amygdalam, 

pennis, cum repeto, stridulus emicas, 
seu rostro digitum a 


seu te gurgite proluis 
et mox unguiculis molle fricas caput, 


quamquam pectine dum comeris, annus est: 
tantum forma negotium! 


Hue, o noster, ades nihil 
virgati metuens carceris ostium: 


En florem milii; corripe semina, 
ruris innocuas dapes, 


Sic vivas avibus bonis. 
Post, cum non rigido candida pollice 
pennam vulserit Atropos, 


Componam violis mollibus et sacris 
funus Pieridum rosis. 
Addam perpetuum serta virentia, 
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donec Melpomene soror 
Parnassi riguis collibus inferat. 


It would be a mistake, however, to gather from these 
illustrations that Balde always touched the lighter 
chords of life. He can be very serious. The Carmen 
Saeculare,” ,written in 1640 to honor the second centen- 
ary of the Society of Jesus, illustrates his deeper spiritual 
tone. A few stanzas will suffice. 


Quae tibi rupes, quod iter ferarum 

est inaccessum? Quis inhospitalis 

trans nigram Thule niveamque Peucen 
angulus orae? 


* * * 


Unico navim quatiente nutu 

in salis spumas iacietur asser 

et tribus distans digitis marino 
funere corpus. 


Ad Magellanas aliquis Moluccas 
pinea vadet trabe destitutus; 
ille Moeotim bibet et Nephaten 
praeferet Oeno. 


* * * 


Claustra Sinarum Brasilaeque cannae, 

Africae saltus, Alemanna castra, 

Angliae pingues maduere nostro 
sanguine campi. 


Sternimus vincti, superamus imi, 

surgimus plures toties cadendo; 

rubra maioris metimur futuri 
semina messis. 


He sings of the power of divine grace,”! taking his imagery 
from the 39th chapter of the Book of Job, and making 
the keynote of his ode: Suaviter equitat, quem gratia Dei 
portat. He writes of the Providence of God, and the Last 
Judgment, of the Joys of Heaven and the Rewards of 
Virtue. Many of his poems are dedicated to young girls 
who in the stress of war kept their maidenhood unsullied. 
One of his strongest poems to illustrate virtue’s cause and 
championing is Thomae Mori Constantia.” 


Hic ille Morus, quo melius nihil 

Titan Britanno vidit ab aethere. 
Funesta cum regem Bolena 
illicito furiasset aestu, 


audax iniquas spernere nuptias, 
amore veri propositum minis 
obvertit Henrici, tyranno 
fortior indoe ilisque flecti. 


Non ecarcer illum, non Aloysia 
dimovit uxor, nec trepidus gener, 
nec ante patrem Margarita 
femineo lacrimosa questu. 


Fertur monentem mitia coniugem, 
sed non et isto digna viro, procul 
abs se remotam cum feroci 
ut fatuam pepulisse risu. 


Mox qua fluentem se Thamesis rotat, 
ad destinatum funeribus locum 
casto coronandus triumpho 
per medios properavit Anglos. 


Ductum secuta flente Britannia, 
non flevit unus, marmore durior 
et certa despectante vultu 
fata tuens hilarisque torvum. 


Atqui sciebat, quid sibi regius 
tortor parasset; non aliter tamen 
quam laureatos Sulla fasces 
ipse suam petiit securim. 


Plenus futuri quo tumulo stetit, 
postquam paventem carnificis manum 
mercede firmasset, cruento 
colla dedit ferienda ferro. 
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In the poems to the Mother of God we find some of his 
best efforts of heart and mind. In the Carmina Lyrica 
there are 43 which are dedicated to Our Lady. His Silvae 
Lyricae are filled with poems to her, many of them dedi- 
catory poems for festive occasions. These poems are all 
cut with delicate lines. In them we see reflected the deep 
love he had for her who was “‘the guardian of his younger 
years and his patronness and protectress through life.” 
To her he had dedicated himself,”> in her he found the 
inspiration to write and to teach. He sings her glories 
and celebrates her royal prerogatives. Here is his delicate 

EccrE CrystTaLLus 
(cantata feriis nataliciis Christi)*4 

Ecce crystallus sine labe pura, 
cui suum toto Deus ore vultum 
(Filium) impressit speculi nitentis 

captus amore. 
Tota iam vere, Dea, tota pulcra es. 
Tu quidem Virgo quoque pulcra: sed cum 
Mater et Virgo celebraris, es te 

pulcrior ipsa. 

Even greater love runs through his poems to Christ 
who, more and more, as the years advanced and his 
sickness brought suffering and sorrow, became his secure 
anchorhold and only consolation. He looks forward to 
the land beyond the stars and in the seventh book of his 
Silvae Lyricae he sings his song of heaven.” He prays that 
his life may end with the kiss of Christ on his brow and in 
all humility he invites us to witness the emptiness of this 
life and the fulness of the next. Here are a few lines from 
his Choreae Mortuales.** 

Saltemus, socias iungite dexteras: 
iam Manes dubius provocat Hesperus; 
per nubes tremulum Cynthia candidis 
Lumen cornibus ingerit. 
x ok x 
O dulces animae, vita quibus sua 
est exacta, nigris sternite floribus 
quam caleamus humum, spargite lilia 
fuscis grata coloribus. 
¢ * - 
Nos quicunque vides plaudere manibus, 
cantabis similes tu quoque naenias. 
Quod nunc es, fuimus. Quod sumus, hoc eris. 
Praemissos sequere et vale! 

In his De Studio Poetico™ Balde gives us the funda- 
mental characteristics of the poet. Grammar will never 
make a poet. Grammarians are like a destructive storm: 
too many rules spoil the attempt to scale Parnassus. The 
real poet needs a thorough background of philosophy and 
history. Ease, technique, and learning are good: they can 
be acquired; but they do not make a poet. Poetry de- 
pends largely on natural gifts and temperament. The 
phlegmatic temperament is the least suited to it. The 
most favorable is a union of the sanguine and choleric, 
which produces a certain innocuous melancholy, in 
which the chiaroscuro of humor and earnestness, joy and 
sorrow, is in evidence. There must be a conflict in the 
soul between the cheerful and the gloomy, the sweet and 
the bitter, between silence and utterance, so that from 
bitterness comes forth sweetness, from hatred love, from 
war peace, from darkness light. The same principles 
apply in poetry as in music. Real beauty is the component 
of opposites, the harmonizing of extremes in a living 
center, in which they grow together into an organic whole. 
The power behind this union is love of the true and the 
beautiful, without which only a caricature of reality is 








produced. These are the principles; but more is required. 
Poetic composition must be under the direct inspiration 
of the heart which is centered in God. There must be 
depth and richness of thought, clearness of vision, purity 
of imagination, combined with originality, warmth, 
spirited and spontaneous expression; humor, freshness, 
and strength, combined with harmonious diction; subtle 
paradox and the ability to coin words and phrases and to 
paint the picture conceived in the imagination with all 
the glowing colors of beauty that will capture the 
imagination of the reader. 

What Balde laid down he carried out in his own poetry. 
If at times we find him limping, let us remember that the 
age in which he lived was the forerunner of the baroque 
and the rococo. Steeped in the knowledge of the classics, 
a keen philosopher and theologian, a psychologist who 
knew the human heart, he combines a vivid imagination 
with logical thought. He has his faults, but, as Horace 
says,”8 

Verum ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 
offendar maculis. 

He is often too learned. In the poem, Moderatoribus 
obtemperandum esse, no fewer than twenty-five mytho- 
logical characters appear. Sometimes he is pompous 
where simplicity would have been more suitable. Horace’s 
longest Ode has 80 lines, his longest Epode 102: in some 
of Balde’s there are 200 to 300 lines. His facility often 
betrayed him into haste: he wrote over 80,000 verses. 
Herder, who translated many of Balde’s poems into 
German in his Terpsichore, bewails the fact that Balde 
lost all the inner feeling of love because of his ecclesiasti- 
cal vocation. We may ask Herder whether the love poets 
of antiquity produced finer poems on human love than 
Balde did on spiritual and divine love, which, after all, 
is the higher and nobler of the two. His seventy-odd 
poems on the Mother of God show a love which was as 
tender as a child’s and as strong as a mother’s. After all, 
your Lesbias and Cynthias have grown a bit passé. 

With this we close this short appreciation of the great 
Alsatian bard who is called the ““German Horace’ be- 
cause Bavaria was his second home. His last work was 
Urania Victrix, on the struggles of the soul with the 
weaknesses of the body. It was his final review of life. 
The medal he received from Pope Alexander IV he 
placed on the altar of Mary. Always grateful to God for a 
kind Providence exercised over him, he peacefully closed 
a life of suffering in the college of Neuburg on the 
Danube, August 9, 1668. His pen was preserved and 
kept in a silver case; his name is in benediction among 
those who know his great achievement. 


See CB 24.43-47 (Feb. 1948) for an account of Sarbiewski and his 
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COMPLETE WORKS OF BALDE 


Epica: 1. Juvenilia: Iudith Triumphatriz; Panegyr. de laud, 
S. Cath.; Pudicitia vindicata; Mors Tampierii; Mors 
Bucquoti; Encomium Tillii; Panegyr. equestris; 
Batrachomyomachia. 
2. Genethliaca: Fran. And. Com. de Tilly; Elenorae 
Magd. Theresiae; Musae Neoburgicae; Mazximilianus 
I Austriacus (prose poem); Magni Tillii Parentalia; 
Fama Laureata (Wallenstein); E'pithalamion of Max. 

Iand Mar. An. Austr.; Templum Honoris ... ; Frag. 
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Funebr. Elogit (Memmius); Elogium Blitterswyckia- 
num. 


LyRIca: Lyricorum lib. 4 et Epodon (1643); Silvae Lyricae 
(1643, 7 books) (1648, 9 books); Paraphrasis Lyrica 
in Philomelam D. Bonavent. (1645); Paean Parthenius 

= (1664). 

SATIRICA: Medicinae Gloria (1649); Contra Abusum Tabaci 


(1656); Frag. Sat. “Crisis’’ Inscript. (1657); Encom. 
Vultuosae Torvitatis (1657); Antagathyrsis (1657); De 
Eclipsi Solari (1661); Solatium Podagricorum (1661); 
Sat. “Nihil Gratis” inscript. (1663); Sat. de Variis 
Mendicandi Modis (1663); Expeditio Polemico- 
Poetica sive Castrum Ignorantiae (1663). 

Elegiae Variae (1623-24); Urania Victrix (1656-62). 
Jephtias, a tragedy (1654); Poesis Osca seu Drama 
Georgicum (1647); Arion Scaldicus sive Celeusma 
Triumphale (1649). 

Poema de Vanitate Mundi (1636); Agathyrsis (1637); 
Choreae Mortuales (1649); Poema “Somnium’’ in- 
script. (1649). 

Besides: German poems, translated and original, and other lost or 
unpublished works. 


ELEGIACA: 
DRAMATICA: 


DimpactTica: 


TEXTS 
Jacobi Balde e Soc. Jes., 4 volumes. Coloniae Ubiorum (Busaeus) 


1660. 
R. P. Jacobi Balde e S.J. Opera Poetica Omnia, 8 vols. Munich, 1729. 
Jac. Balde e S.J. Carmina Selecta: Orellius: Turici, 1805. 
Jacob Balde S.J. Carmina Lyrica: Benno Mueller, O.8.B., 1844. 
Jac. Balde S.J. Carmina Lyrica: Hipler: Theissing: Munich, 1856. 





Tiro, the Secretary of a Great Man 


GrorGE Twiac-Porter, S.J. 
Loyola University, Los Angeles 


Not far from the city of Rome an aged and cultured 
man lies on his deathbed. As he gazes out of the window 
over the small farm he has recently purchased he is 
reminiscing: his life had been full—born a slave yet edu- 
cated as completely as possible; manumitted yet retained 
as a secretary; a laborer yet an owner; a copyist yet an 
author—his life had been full indeed. His liberator had 
been a public official whose deeds almost forced the peo- 
ple to give him the title servator patriae. His employer 
was also his most devoted friend. His employer was Mar- 
cus Tullius Cicero; the dying man’s name was Marcus 
Tullius Tiro. 

His life of work, writing, editing was finished, but 
before he wrote the final consummatum est, he could look 
back upon his master with great gratitude—a gratitude 
which he had proved. And his master, Cicero, if yet alive, 
would have said of his freedman and intimate, Dum vivit, 
bene vivit. The deeds of Tito were not only appreciated 
by Cicero and his friends, but the whole classical, histor- 
ical, and educational world is much indebted to this 
secretary of a great man. 


Books abound with facts about Cicero, and in them all 
we find a few references to his secretary. But little is 
known about Tiro’s personal life. We know that he was a 
slave, was freed by Cicero, was an author, and at the 
death of Cicero bought a farm where he died at the age 
of one hundred. By a strange caprice of fate scarcely 
anything remains of the books Tiro wrote; yet the letters 
of Cicero and many of his speeches were collected and 
edited by Tiro, and the chief facts we now possess of the 
life of Cicero come from this secretary who was also his 
biographer. 

Gellius! tells us a little about his writings and confirms 
his manumission by Cicero about the year 50 B. c. Ac- 
cording to Gellius, Tiro wrote several books on grammar, 
a joke book, and was an assistant (adiutor) to Cicero in 
his literary work. He wrote also an encyclopedia (Pan- 
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dectae) or book of questions on various topics. Tacitus,? 
Quintilian,? and others say the same, as well as that he 
was the biographer of Cicero. Fowler* tells us that Tiro 
was aided by Atticus in editing the letters of Cicero. 


Cicero’s handwriting was so bad that it is said Tiro 
was the only one who could read it.’ And it was to Tiro 
that Cicero dictated his speeches, to be taken down in 
shorthand, before the forum resounded with the orator’s 
esse videatur’s. It is more probable that Tiro did not 
invent the system of shorthand he used, but merely im- 
proved an already extant form. Yet posterity called the 
symbols of Latin shorthand Notae Tironianae. We can 
picture Cicero, the consul, asking Tiro what he thought 
of the last sentence he had uttered in preparing a speech. 
We can see Cicero giving his secretary merely an idea or 
two for a letter which Tiro will complete and send later. 
Yet Tiro was more than a copyist—his master tells us 
more than once how much he was indebted to him: ‘Your 
services to me cannot be counted—at home, in the forum, 
at Rome, in my province, in private and public business, 
in my literary studies, and in my compositions.’’® And 
when Tiro was sick—a thing which occurred very often, 
probably because of his great devotion to work and lack 
of care for his own health—Cicero writes: ‘“My poor 
studies, or rather ours, have been in a very bad way be- 
cause of your absence. Pompey was here and wanted me 
to read him something of ours, but I told him that with- 
out you the oracle was mute. Pray, prepare to renew your 
services to our Muses.’” 

Cicero loved his helper and his secretary, but Cicero 
was not alone in his affection for him. Members of the 
Cicero household and friends always inquired about Tiro 
and were anxious about his failing health. When Cicero 
freed him, among others he received a short letter from 
his brother Quintus:’ Quintus was delighted, as were they 
all; and why? Because Tiro was faithful, possessed a 
good character, had a fine knowledge of literature, which 
made him an excellent conversationalist, and was a truly 
cultured gentleman. To Cicero belongs the praise of giv- 
ing his servant the opportunity of a good education; to 
Tiro belongs the credit of proving the trust reposed in 
him. Other slaves of great men were sometimes given the 
chance of improving their education, but many did not 
apply themselves to study as well as Tiro. He was more 
than a personal and confidential secretary to Cicero, he 
was also an aid to the other slaves in Cicero’s house. As 
secretary to a great Roman political figure he would have 
been sufficiently occupied; but he was also accountant, 
foreman, bursar, and chief steward (and Cicero dined 
lavishly!). He came ever closer and closer to his master 
and to his master’s friends. His very name, Marcus 
Tullius Tiro, perhaps means that he was born in his 
master’s house, which would entitle him to be treated 
with especial favor. When Tiro became old enough to 
manage business affairs of Cicero, order and economy 
appear where previously there had been disorder and 
squandering.’ No wonder the practical-minded Cicero 
had respect for Tiro; and this respect soon turned into 
love. Moreover, as a man who was used to compromising, 
Cicero must have admired a man without guile. There 
was no duplicity in Tiro, and because of this his master 
became his liberator and his friend. 

Tiro could look back and see how Cicero’s love for him 
had grown. The letters he had received from his master 
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were an index: letters of hope and encouragement to get 
well; letters of family life, which would be written only 
to an intimate friend; letters containing personal secrets 
entrusted toan alter ego. Many of these letters were ad- 
dressed to him alone; sometimes as many as three would 
reach him on the same day—quite a lot when we consider 
the postal service of Rome!” 


It is in these letters that we learn how deep was the 
devotion of Cicero to his servant.Tiro could not forget the 
days—long days of pain—when he lay with fever far 
from home and ‘too sick to attempt a Journey, yet prompt- 
ed by his devotion to duty to join his master. Then the 
love of Cicero for him was shown in deeds: “Take care of 
yourself,’ he wrote; ‘‘no sum is too much, since I have no 
enjoyment without you. Keep Acastus with you to help 
you get better quickly. I was happy to receive a message 
from you, but it was written in a shaky hand. I am send- 
ing Aegypta back to stay with you, since he is kind. With 
him I am also sending a cook for your own special food.’””!! 
Cicero missed Tiro when he was away, perhaps doubly so 
because of his own troublous family life. Yet he never 
urges Tiro to return until he is fully recovered: “I miss 
you, indeed, but I also love you. My love for you wants 
to see you in good health and my lonesomeness without 
you wants to see you here—but get well first!’’!? “I am 
glad to know you are better. Your doctor, however, does 
not entirely satisfy me—spare no expense. I have told 
Curius to pay all your bills, no matter what the amount. 
I care for nothing but your wellbeing.’ 


Tiro wrote when he could, but his gratitude could not 
be expressed in words alone—we have seen the results of 
his deeds. Cicero calls him ‘Dear Tiro” and really means 
it. Throughout the letters sent personally to Tiro occur 
such phrases as: “‘To Tiro, the gentlest and best of men;” 
“Take care of your health; “I am writing with the 
greatest anxiety to your physician, to Curius, and to 
Lyso;” “Dear Tiro, get well.’’™ 

That these feelings towards Tiro were sincere we know 
from other letters which Cicero addressed to Atticus: ““Be 
sure and see that Manius Curius takes care of Tiro and 
pays any fees.’ ‘‘Tiro has had a second attack of fever. 
I have raised some more money, but Curius shouid have 
supplied him. I prefer to think that Tiro’s bashfulness 
was at fault than that Curius was not liberal.’’* “I miss 
the service and fidelity of my Tiro.’”” And again: ‘‘T see 
you are interested in my Tiro. Though he is useful to me 
in a thousand ways in every department of my work and 
studies when he is well, yet my fear for his recovery is 
founded on his kindness and high character rather than 
on my own convenience. I left him ill at Issus, but I hear 
he is better now. Yet I am still worried about him, since 
he is a model youth and is so very diligent.’’® 


Classical scholars appreciate these personal letters very 
much, since they help to complete an otherwise one-sided 
picture of Cicero. Here we see Cicero not as the politician, 
the man of action, the vacillating consul, but the sincere, 
loyal, helpful, and trusting friend. We now have a fuller 
picture of Cicero the man—and the picture is very 
pleasing. 

Certainly these letters from his liberator, master, and 
friend filled the declining years of Tiro with joy. He it 
was who collected and arranged Cicero’s letters, and I 
am sure he understood even more clearly the affection 
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of Cicero for him, when he saw the letters to others in 
which he was mentioned so lovingly. 

Tiro is ready to die: his work is finished, his faithful- 
ness has been rewarded. Posterity cannot read what he 
himself has written, but still owes him a debt: a debt of 
preserving, advancing, and fostering the writings of 
another great man. Tiro is great, and his greatness is not 
diminished in the least because he was only the secretary 
of a great man. 


1Aulus Gellius, Noctes Atticae 1V.10; X11.3; XIII.9. 2*Dialogus 17. 
3Jnst. or. VI. iii. 5; X. vii. 31. “Harold.N. Fowler, A History of Roman 
Literature, New York: Macmillan, 1932. P. 79. ‘Gaston Boissier, 
Cicero and His Friends, (Trans. A. D. Jones) London: Ward, Lock 
and Co., P. 110. ‘Ad Fam. XVI. 4. For this and other quotations 
from the letters of Cicero Cf. the Loeb edition or E. 8. Shuckburgh, 
Select Letters of Cicero to Atticus, His Family, and His Friends. New 
York: Translation Publishing Co., 1932. 7.Ad Fam. XVI. 10. *Ad 
Fam. XVI. 16. *Boissier, op. cit. p. 109ff. "Cf. Ad Fam. XVI. 6. 
NAd Fam. XVI. 5, 18, 14, 15. Ad Fam. XVI. 1. "Ad Fam. XVI. 4. 
MAd Fam. XVI. 5,9. “Ad Att. VILL. 5. Ad Att. VIII. 6. “Ad Att. 
IX. 17. Ad Ait. VI. 7; VII. 5. 





Book Review 


Plato’s Seventh and Eighth Letters, edited with Intro- 
duction and Notes by R. 8. Bluck. Cambridge, at the 
University Press: New York, the Macmillan Co., 
1947. Pp. 188 with 2 maps. $1.75. 

We welcome this modest little volume of the Pitt Press 
Series. The famous Seventh Epistle of Plato, now gener- 
ally accepted as genuine, has with its wealth of interest- 
ing matter been long awaiting a first-class text edition 
with commentary in English. The author has done his 
work admirably: he has supplied in scholarly fashion a 
very full historical background and plenty of discussion 
of relevant points in Plato’s philosophy with cross- 
references to the dialogues. Undergraduates would 
probably welcome more notes of a syntactical character 
to elucidate a text often colloquial and loose in structure. 
Speaking of Plato’s letters — which means especially the - 
long and most important Seventh — the editor rightly 
says (p. 1): “In the dialogues much of his personality 
is of necessity concealed, but here we see Plato as a 
man.” And he is also on safe ground, it seems to us, when 
he absolves Plato from the charge of arrogance brought 
by some against the Seventh Letter. He says (p. 13): 
“Some readers of the letters have been disappointed to 
find that they betray signs of human weakness in the 
writer. He was perhaps a little too much concerned about 
his own prestige. But much of what has been taken for 
conceit is in reality an anxiety that the cause for which 
he stood, the true philosophy, should not fall into dis- 
repute.”’ With forty solid pages of Greek text and a 
commentary of first-rate scholarship the volume is 
moderately priced. 

F. A. P. 
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